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RADIO   CAN   LINK   THE   FROZEN   SOUTH   TO   CIVILIZATION

Mechanical equipment is increasingly important in Antarctic exploration, and the radio towers
at Little America, Byrd's base on the Ross Barrier, symbolize this development.    But it is
thorough preparation that means success in the Antarctic and this view shows the specially con-
structed houses, with piles of supplies of every conceivable kind, from food to skis.

his way to the spot, and to his bitter dis-
appointment found awaiting him a letter
from Amundsen. It was on their nine-
hundred-mile march back from the Pole
that Scott and his four brave companions
perished of cold and hunger. One of
them, Seaman Evans, -died as the result
of a fall. It was Gates who quietly walked
away into the snow to die, hoping to give
his leader a greater chance of life.

The Pole had thus been reached more
than once in spite of overwhelming hard-
ships, but there remained mile on mile of
territory where no human being had ever
set foot. Sir Ernest Shackleton met with
disaster in the ice-packed Weddell Sea
in 1915 but carried on the task of ex-
ploration until his death in 1922. A new
factor in Antarctic work was introduced
when Commander Richard E. Byrd of
the United States and Captain Sir Hubert
Witkins of Australia began using aero-

planes for observation and mapping.
Wilkins made the first flight in Antarctica
in 1928, the next year Byrd (afterwards
created Rear Admiral in recognition of
his polar exploits) flew over the South
Pole* One great object of geographical
interest is to learn whether Antarctica is
really one continent or two, divided under
the ice pack between the Weddell Sea and
the Ross Sea. Sir Douglas Mawson led
another Australian expedition in 1929,
using his ship as a base and making short
flights in a small plane. With this new
means of transportation the terrible diffi-
culties of slow travel by sledge 110 longer
play such an all-important part in every
expedition, and we may hope to learn
more about the hidden continent in a few
short years than many patient workers
were able to find out during the last cen-
tury and a half.

But the terrific hazards are there none
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